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THE ART UNION. 



prizes in the National Exhibitions; but the American Govern- 
ment reciprocates this generosity by placing a tax of thirty 
per cent on the works of the men who give gratuitously to 
the American students all their ideas of art. To this and 
other oppressive duties, some countries have replied by the 
invention of trichina in American pork. Americans deny 
its existence, but the European statesman answers with a 
smile, "It may or it may not be a scientific fact, but we 
have made it a diplomatic fact; for if you think you have 
the right to drive our pictures and statues out of your mar- 
kets by high protection tariffs, do not object when we drive 
your pork from the European markets by the invention of 
trichina for American pork. If you persist in retaining 
your high tariff, we reserve the right to invent a vegetable 
trichina for American breadstuff's." 

It is an ominous fact, that no American received a prize 
in the last' Exhibition of the French Salon, although it was 
admitted that some medals were deserved as much as in 
preceding exhibitions where they were awarded. Are 
Americans so blind that they are determined to force Euro- 
pean governments to invent an artistic trichina which will 
drive every American artist out of Europe, and thus kill 
American Art in its infancy ? Roma. 



ART EDUCATION. 

IT is undisputed that our common schools are the best in 
the world, and our best colleges second only to a few 
of the famed universities of Europe. These results are due 
to the early interest taken in such institutions, dating almost 
with the landing" of the Pilgrims. The American, even then, 
believed that his hardly earned money was well spent in 
providing for the higher education of his minister, his doc- 
tor and his lawyer ; their callings were esteemed to be 
among the necessities of life, and the better their education, 
the more useful they became as citizens. Art was not 
thought of at all, and indeed even now it is generally re- 
garded as a superfluous and expensive plaything that brings 
no wealth to the country. But how mistaken our people 
are even in this view of the question, will be seen by the 
following extract from the Baltimore Sun ; 

"That education in its widest sense should deal with all 
the faculties of body and mind, and should embrace manual 
training, has been gradually recognized by all nations — by 
France among the first, by the United States among the 
latest. The spoliation of France after the Franco-Prussian 
War would have destroyed many a nation ; but she had a 
monopoly in the markets of the world for many kinds of 
commodities which depend upon design and finish, and in 
which she had scarcely a competitor. Her skilled labor 
brought in its account against the world, and every civilized 
nation contributed to her prosperity. The foundations of 
her success were laid when art schools were first established 
for the instruction of her children. These schools have been 
multiplied until they exist in all the cities and manufacturing 
communities in France, and the French workman has be- 
come the most accomplished artisan that the world has ever 
seen. America alone imports from three to four hundred 



millions' worth of the productions of French industrial art. 
The French Government and the French people are proud 
of this eminence and recognize its importance, and treat it 
in a thorough arid careful manner. Government aid to art 
education is never contested in France. The question is 
regarded as one of public interest, and the current adminis- 
tration might as well abdicate its power as ignore its respon- 
sibility for the support of art schools, and every Minister of 
Public Instruction, from M. Cousin to M. Ferry, has used 
his influence in their behalf. They are placed under his 
authority. The instruction is free to all, the law is equal to 
all, and there is an opportunity for every boy in France, 
however poor his circumstances, to obtain an art education 
which shall cost him nothing." 

Within a few years there have been many generous be- 
quests for the founding of art schools and museums ; but they 
are all in localities which, not being art centres, are ex- 
tremely unfavorable to any considerable efficiency. But it 
is strange that New York City, the home of almost all of the 
best artists of the country, and the possessor of the finest 
collections of American and European art works, should have 
received no such gift, — that the Academy of Design, which 
has had an active existence of sixty years, and whose sound 
financial condition proves that artists are capable of success- 
fully managing a large institution, should have received but 
one bequest for art education. It may be that the idea 
obtains that the Academy is wealthy and needs no more 
money. To be sure, its building is free from debt and a 
fund is being accumulated for its further extension ; but a 
good deal of money is expended every year on its crowded 
schools, whose larger development is cramped by a want 
of both room and means. 

In art, as in commerce, this city will always be the great 
metropolis of the country. The annual exhibition of the 
Academy is now acknowledged by all of the artists 
to be the great art arena of the year, and, in spite 
of generous provincial efforts, in this city will be the 
dominant art school. Sooner or later, our rich men 
will perceive in this fact an unequaled field for the 
employment of a portion of their wealth. There are so 
many religious, educational and charitable institutions, that 
no one stands out in acknowledged supremacy; but there 
can be but one great art institution in a country, and that 
must be in its commercial metropolis. In New York, some 
great art school — the National Academy of Design, or some 
other— will be to the United States what the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts is to France, and the Royal Academies of Lon- 
don, Berlin, Munich, Vienna and Rome are to England, 
Germany, Bavaria, Austria and Italy. 

Who will be the honored promoter of such an institution ? 



The Salmagundi Sketch Club. — Measures will soon be 
taken to incorporate the Salmagundi Sketch Club under the 
title of "The Salmagundi Club and Black and White Society 
of America." The Society originated in a movement to- 
wards sociability and good fellowship among a small num- 
ber of artists, but has developed into the professional organ- 
ization that has become so widely known. 



